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ABSTRACT 

This qommission report consists of the i 
^recommendations made for Australian schools regarding eguality fl open 
, attitudes, and the school community □ The School Q s Commission places 
an emphasis on more equal outcomes fcom schooling 0 Particular -stress 
is laid on social group disparities and attempts to mitigate them* 
. and on 'social changes and their effects on desired educational 
oi3£coneso It ^s asserted that the adaptation of educational 
r arrangements to the needs*. of children in relation to^desired ototccmess 
* from schooling "is sore effectively achieved* with active cokrattfnity 
involvement o Th4 commission recommends that the school or learning 
community be allowed maximum freedom to address itself .to its* os/n 
problems and act on its o^/n best judgment in allaying ^them 0 The 
f commission, also encourages more open attitudes to educational 

questions, organizat ion, and structures*; The report cfefallanges the 
traditional balance of allocation of resources between primary, 
junior secondary and senior secondary levels*, The report includes / 
descriptions of the commission Q s multiprogram approach to its 
supplementary funding of state school systems*, (SJL) 
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The Schools ^Commission was established by the Australian 
Government in 1973. It was preceded by the Interim Com- 
mittee for the' Australian Schools Commission which reposed 
to the Commonwealth Government in May 1973 in a Report 
Schools in Austmlm (the Karrnel Report). > The major rec- 
ommendations of the Report were accepted by the Govern- 
ment. As a result of this Report, funding for Australian 
schools for 1974 and 1975 was authorised by the States 
CSrants (Schools) Act- 1973. Other grants continued to be 
made in subsequent amendments to the 1972 and 1973. 
acts. Over this period some S784m has been provided to 
Australian schools and school systems fort programs recom- 
mended by the Interim Committee. ' 

The recommendations of the Interim Committee, now 
being implemented by the Commission, fought to improve 
the overall quality of schooling within a framework that 
wcjald reflect the values of equality, diversity, devolution v 
of authority, community participation and responsiveness 
to -change. These values have been fully endorsed by the 
• Commission. » The present Report covering recommen- 
dations for the years 1976-78 is. the first triennial report 
to 'be presented by the Commission. 



Emeirpnig $ends in Australian education at the present tjme 
largely coincide with those whicfr the Commission also sees 
as dedtoble. There are, howsver, v areqs where the Com-' , 
mission has challenged traditional patterns largely taken for 
Belated by others. The most important of these is in the; 
balance of allocation of resources between primary, junior 
secondary and senior secondary levels. ' » 

The Commission sees the possibilities of its role as 'a , 
disseminator of information and as a facilitator irt the^ t . 
brining together of practitioners as having considerable 
potential. 0 ' . 



15ie Commission desires to act, and to be seen to be 
acting, in partnership with educational systems. It accepts 
the limitations proper to its role as a supplementary rather 
• than a major source of funds to State systems and as an 
agency which bears no responsibilities for running schools. 



Tfeeinffieo .. ' 

There are three basic themes of the Report: 
Equality «- an emphasis on rnore equal outcomes from 
schooling, laying particular s|jess on social group disparities * 
and attempts to mitigate them, and on social changes sreT 
their effects on desired outcomes 
Open attitudes — encouragement of more open attitudes 
to educational questions, organisation and structures 
School community - the assertion that the adaptation of 
educational arrangements to the needs of children in relation 
to desired- outcomes from schooling is more effectively 
achieved when the school or learning^ community is allowed 
maximum freedom to address itself ta> its own problems and 
act upon its own best judgment in attacking fhem. 

Eqmlity 

The Commissiorl points out 'that some children need greater 
assistance than others to reach a plateau of competence to' 
equip thsm for mere equal access to' occupational and life 
options. The difficulty of achieving more equal outcomes 
from schooling is pointed up in the Report in those sections 
that deal with large groups whose special needs may Jiave 
$®m so long unsatisfied as to lull the community into ^ 
accepting their poorer performance as normal. Primary ^ 
school -dnildren, children of Aborigines and migrants, chil- 
dren who live in country areas, and* girls in general are 
five such groups. 

Mimry school years. Education costs per head in- 
crease markedly at the hi^ier levels and th^leport 
points out that "for every SI spent on a pnii&ry student, * 
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his t secondary and tertiary counterparts would attract 
about $1.70 and $5 respectively. Retention rates are 
pobr for the children* from low socio-economic levels. 
Thus the Commission points a need to "tip the balance 
in fundings towards the levels where all are at school." ^ 

The Import states that schooling is not a race; its 
'major objective is not to identify winners and losers, but 
to give maximum assistance to all young people growing 
up. It* points out that unskilled occupations\are 'declining 
relatively and the range of occupations requiring a 
moderately high degree of literacy and mathematical under- 
~stan<firig is extendi rig r TTius tHen^veTTTF^ 
the society makes demands on the capacity of people in 
daily life once required only of a minority. 

If points out that children whq do not learn ^to read or 
handle language effectively during their primary years are 
cut off from the possibility of success at secondary level. 
At all levels of schooling some students will need more 
time and assistance than others to gain competencies nec- 
essary in the society, and some 'schools will have more 
such students than others. Schools' authorities, will be, 
encouraged to give schools enough power over their oWn 
funds to* enable them to provide more equitably for these 
varying seeds. 

Child Migrant Education Program. An aspect of equality 
on which the Comrrussjort^>laces considerable emphasis is 
the recognition in schools of the cultural pluralism existing 
in Australia. It points out that children not raised in the 
mainstream culture in a society should be able to partici- 
pate in it on more equal terms fhan at present. 

Experience with the Child Migrant Education Program' 
financed under the Federal Government's Immigtation 
powers has suggested the need for changes. Th£ program 
employs teachers to operate withdrawal classes in English 
for Migrant children. As a majority of children, however, 
are now bom in Australia their prime need is no longer 
first level commutation skills in En^Jish, but sustained 
support in the development of English language compet- 
ence across the whole curriculum. 

The Commission has recommended that funds presently 
legislated through the Immigration (Education) Act 1971 to 
assist schools in meeting the special needs of children from 
non-English speaking homes be transferred to the General 
Recurrent Grants Program of the Schools Commission to 
allow more flexible approaches to child migrant education 
and development. It h?« %lso placed a loading on funds . 
u#the Disadvantaged Schools Program to strengthen action ' 
in schools of high migrant density in disadvantaged 
neighbourhoods. 

.Comtry children. The Commission points out that the 
quality of experience in small country schools varies a 
good deal. Often the quality of the schooling provided - 
is limited by the inexperience of the teachers, restricted 
experiences of the children, limitations of school facilities^ 
aad rapid turnover of staff. 

-The children suffer most of all from high staff turn- 
over. The Report points out "Good teaching can *part- 
foll y compensate 'for poor facilities and the limited 
horizons of children, but a conjunction of poor facilities 
astd the limited horisons of children and high turnover 
of EBexpeirfenced staff is too often the noirmal situation". 
The Commission reports that at secondary level the pro- 
blems of educational provision multiply — the curriculum 
is often limited to' a fcgs£ric£ed' number of academic 
offerings, teavkg fhose wanting to eater trade and other 
courses unserved. It further states that a minimum of 



200 children is required for a full high school in Queens- 
land 7 , but even the school of 200 can rarely offer the 
full range of subjects characteristic of larger schools and 
often cannot even offer the kinds of learning experiences 
most relevant to the lives of those who will remain and 
work in the area. 'A restricted range of subjects fre- 
quently cannot include subjects of local relevance. The 
Commission points out that Governments have to* make 
difficult choices between the extension of full services to 
children where they live and the provision of accommod- 
ation or subsidy to allow children to move to the service. 

Tt sees that parents also Hfiave to make 'HflTTcuIT' r 
decisions. The escalation in qualifications required for 
many courses and occupations means "that higher schooling 
is required. From a survey made, the Commission 
states it is aware of the considerable problems faced by " 
parents whose children must 'board away from home in 
order to finish schooling. 



The balance of all educational spending should be 
tipped towards the years when all the children are 
in school. 



The Commission describes teachers' housing in remote 
areas of Queensland as "little less than shocking" and 
outlines other problems compounding teachers' desires to 
live irf more populous areas, i.e. isolation from colleagues, 
high costs of living, returning to home centres for holi- 
days and living iri a community with somewhat alien 
interests and values. Staff tumour is frequent because 
conditions for teachers are rarely sufficiently attractive 
for them to feel as well off as their urban colleagues. 

' The Commission points out that many country areas are 
effectively without specialist services to children and 
teachers and states "extraordinary measures may "be 
needed to attract and hold in these areas such personnel 
as school pyschologists, remedial teachers, speech thera- 
pists and advisory staff of all kinds". The Commission 
believes that an effort should be made to explore the 
possibilities of incentives. It regards the development of 
regional offices, services and resources as being of part- 
icular significance. The Commission expects that the 
funds for State systems will be administered through t 
regional arrangements and it regards the participation <of 
interested persons and organisations as an important 
aspect of these arrangements. 

The Commission proposes that $20 million within the 
Capital Grants Program be provided over the triennium 
for^the purchase or building of housing for teachers. 
Queensland's share is S4 002 000. It is also proposed to 
spend S7 280 000 on Government Schools 0 and §520 000 
on non -Government Schools for activities designed to im- * - 

" prove country education in Queensland. (S30m in Australia). 

Aborigines. Aboriginal children -are considered on 
every count the most socially and educattonally dis- 
advantaged. The Report states that among 'Aborigines 
there is a strong feeling of alienation from the main- 
stream of Australian society, even after participation in 
the educational systems. "Those who succeed in adapt- 

o ing to the majority culture find it difficult to do so ■ - 

<u without denying their cultural heritage., 



The Report says it is still extreme|y rare for teachers 
to understand, much less turn^to educational advantage, 
the^b original cultural heritage and traditional ways of 
viewmg the world. "Nor do many understand th#t 
abonginal culture has much to contribute to Australian 

lift" & . ' 

The Report states that there will need to be many 
changes in teaching and in school materials before 
Aboriynal students have the self esteem which comes 
from knowing thflt others respecf the things of value 
to" tHenT ' 

"The values of mutual responsibility, so strong in 
aboriginal culture, might even modify the individualistic 
and materialistic emphasis of mainstream Australian 
society in humanly valuable ways if they were more 
widely appreciated. Cultural modification should *pt be 
seen as a one-way street ,' p J 



Institutions, if they are not to become musviirhs, re- 
quire continuous reappraisal as social circumstances 
change and as new possibilities open up. 



The Commission points out the most important 
priority is clearly for integrated* action by f§d$?al and 
state authorities on a combined basis to improve health, 
and welfare. "No child can be expected to dfo well 
educationally while nutrition and health deficiencies in- 
tensify the basie disadvantage! of poverty; the handi- 
caps are too great. Action in this sphere, while outside 
the strict temSS of reference of the Commission, cont- 
inues to be of urgent priority. " 

The Commission sees as vital the training pjf Abor- 
igines to enable them to assume leadership rol^s both 
among their oivn pejDple^ and in schools and systems. 

Schooling and? Girls. The Commission poifits out 
that as a group girls have traditionally had shorter^ 
schooling than boys, but in recent years the c$arease 
in school retention ratejs (has been greater among girls 
than boys/ and the differences between retention 
rates of sexes considerably reduce^. The Commission ' 
points out the importance of recalling the recent, 
nature of this change and acknowledging the relatively V 
lower educational levels of women in adult population. 

4t The implications of this for further atad recurrent 
educational opportunities for older women desiring to * 
re-enter the workforce require serious attention", the 
Commission claims. T 

The Report states that several studies indicate that 
girls have a higher average success rate in public>exan> 
inations than boys and that the distribution of i|jales 
and females among subjects is significantly different, 
males being more heavily represented in maths/ scfence 
areas and jprls in humanities. 

The Commission sees no justification for any differ- 
ences between the sexes in curricula offering in e 
schools. 

' "If domestic science, typewriting, shorthand and 
sewmg have a legitimate place in the school, they are 
equally applicable to boys and girls; if it is assumed 
that metalwork, woodwork and industrial arts are boys' 
sublets, the school is reinforcing the limitations which 
it mould place particular emphasis on removing. In 



the same vein positive efforts should be moke to en- 
courage girls to study mathematics and to maintain 
confidence in their own capacity." 

The Report discusses the "hidden" messages passed 
in schools to boys and girls* regarding expected^social 
roles associated with sex. It points out that although 
more womerj, enter teac&Hng than men and their average 
qualifications on entry are higher, there are almost no 
women in high administrative positions in any educational 
system in Australia, and few women principals 6f any 
except girls* schools. 

The Report explains that a number, of obvious ex- 
planations have validity, but promotion systems need 
to be examined for the degree to which they penalise 
broken service. "Positive steps need to be taken to re- 
dress the balance because of the unconsdMU learning of 
young people who so rarely tee women Tiy^positions of 
authority." 

The Report stsXes that textbooks' convey sinular 
messages by failing to reflect the' degree to which 
mothers now work, --and by maintaining stereotyped 
vi£vys about £ex characteristics and roles. 

The Commission further reports that studies give dis- 
turbing evidence that girls -have lower esteem and self- 
con fide nce^man boys and even academically competent 
girls have lower expectations about their future than 
boys and are more prone to underrate their abilities and 
themselves as people. The Report states that whenever 
the school makes no efforts to accommodate the fact 
"that many mothers work and by implication suggests 
that they should be at home; sex role messages are 
being strongly conveyed. "Societal "changes outside 
schools are not being reflected in them" the Report 
states. 

The Commission proposes to support in all its pro- 
grams action designed to remove distinctions in curricula 
options* open to boys and girls. It will provide specific 
support through the Special Projects Program both 
through grants for projects initiated at school level and 
through Commission initiatives of various kinds for 
activities w^ich will assist in vyjdening options for girls. 

£ 

But while the community is, so to speak, moving^ 
into the school, the school is also moving into the 
community. 

tf : . — : : 



Open attitudes 

The Report states that in the past, both schools therrj&elves 
and the learning that took place there were seen as being 
distinct from the rest of social reality , the barriers that 
shut learning off from living, however, aire now crumbling 
and schools are becoming more vMal elements in the com- 
munity. 

The Commission believes that if the diverse needs of 
children and society are to be more adequately catered for 
there needs to be an acceleration of the process of "opening 
up" the school. 

The sharing of facilities and services among schools- on an 
area basii, and between school and community, js seen by 
the Corjimassion as an important way by which <Sver the 
longer term it will be possible to give all schools access to 
adequate resources. In the Commission's view, this means 



that the commitment of teachers, parents and students to 
what goes on in the school to directly related to their 
capacity amid willingness to influence it. 
- The Commission also seeks td encourage the develop- 
msnt of new institutional arrangements which will make 
possible continuing access to education. Special interest 
Centes, Unlimited ' Schools and ^current Education are 
three examples of such initiatives. 

The proposed Special Interest Centres will allow students 
with particular talents to pursue .their interests whether in 
1$ie traditional intellectual and artistic areas or in newly 
created ones, . * 

The Commission's recommendations for the establish- 
ment of Unlimited Schools will increase thp range and 
variety of learning materials for students whatever their 
situation, and will allow exploration of the means of pro- 
viding extended educational services for the whole com- 
munity more economically. 

IPtojects to expand the wpys in which the school can 
provide greater assistance to adolescents who wish to 
resume studies and -to increase or^inisational and curricu- 
lum diversity in schools, will be other aspects, of the Com- 
mission's thrust towards enhanced* opportunities for young 
people. 

The txkooi and cowmmnity 

The Commission is anxious to accelerate the movement 
of a greater degree of significant decision-making power to 
regional and school levels. 

Already numbers of schools have the power to decide 
» between expenditure of funds on ancillary staff (which 
they may directly recruit) equipment and/or minor repairs 
and maintenance. 



If domestic 'science, typewriting, shorthand and 
sewing have a legitimate place in the- school, they 
are equally applicable to boys and girls' 



isolation from ij, to use^the commui^ity's facilities, skills 
and knowledge?/ and resources. Just as the^schoo) wishes to 
use the facilities 'which belong to the community' so maryy 
feel that the community should have a^fce^s to the physical 
facilities of the school." * , 



•The Commission decided' target dates for the achievement of 
acceptable levels of resource use in primary ond secondary 
schools in the light of many factors, the main opes, beam: 

(a) ' the need to promote greater equality in pooling 

while ensuring that all schools can offer & sufficiently 
diversified curriculum in suitable surroundings; 

(b) the need to encourage structural changes in ccjiools 
to niake them more varied, more flexible and ^ore 
open; - t 

(c) the need to imprest teaching quality through 1 the 
provision of .support services and opportunities for 
ieacher c* elopment; * 

(d) / tfte requirement that resources be used economically. 
The Interim Committee set o target date of 1979 for 

the achievement of a lift of 40 <per cent in real resource 
use in primary schools and a lift of 35 percent in secon- 
dary schools. The Commission has endorsed the target 
levels but has varied the target dates to 1980 for prtaory ^ 
schools and 1982 for secondary schools. The most impor- 
tant effects of this variation will be: 

' * w 

(a) a reduction in costs of about 20 per cent below th&s 
that would have applied if the original target dates 
toad been maintained; 

(b) more effective translation of increased resoiisues into 
qualitative improvement; 

(c) rates oT improvement that better reflect the greater 
needs of primary schools. 0 



The Commission has suggested that systems should 
begin by allocating a minimum of 5 per cent of total 
costs for spending by the school body. It expects 
that parents and students will also take a significant 
part 'in these decisions. The involvement of parents in 
decision making is part of the trend towards a closer 
relationship^ between the school and the community it 
serves. , 

"If real nd evolution of authority is to be achieved, it 
will be the relationship between school and community 
that provides an alternative accountability to bureau- 
cratic surveillance, for it is when teachera^and, community 
are involved together in making real decisions about 
educational alternatives that true mutual responsibility will 
grow." 

The Report says that trends toward student decision 
making need to be fostered so that the school community 
will be a unified and vital one, giving recognition and 
impetus to social changes which accord higher status to 
adolescents. 

Hie Commission points out that "while the community 
ss, so to speak, moving into the school, the school is also 
moving out into the community. Jt in turn is exploring ' 
opportunities to learn in the community rather than in 



IPubltc spending on schooling in Australia remains lowef than 
in* most other highly industrialised countries. The 
Commission recognises that extra resources may only be 
justified by improved services to children. The amounts 
shown in the following tables are arrived at by calculating 
the proportionate increase in resojLjrces that should apply 
to both sectors of schools in the 1976—78 triennium in 
order that all schools may reach the target levels by the 
dates referred to previously. The total of grants recom- 
mended for the three year period is $ 2070m which con- 
stitutes an increase of some $540m over the amount which 
would be required to maintain the present levels of effort 
over three years, or $180m a year at 1974 prices. 

The Commission has opted- for a multi-program approach, 
putting about 90 per cent of the total funding into the two 0 
basic underpinning programs to improve * schools as places 
in tVhich to enjoy learning. The other four programs are 
intended to promote initiatives which are seen as having 
special significance. 

The funds recommended are those which would flow 
through the States Grants (Schools) Act 1975, and do not 
include those associated with running school systems in the 
^Australian Capital Territory or the Northern Territory for 
ajwhkh the Australian Government bears direct responsib- 
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ility. The Commission has recommended that these school 
systems should be provided for at levels comparable with ' 
Ghose planned for the States. 

The recommended grants are distributed among States 
and sectors in the following way: 



State 


Government 


Non-Government 


Joint 


Total 


r 


$*000 


$'000 


$'000 


S'OOO 


N.S.W. 


483 617 


215 900 


26 720 


726 237 


Vtc. 


383 929 


194 810 


21 464 


600 203 


Qld 


21 0 508 


95 805 


10 907 


317 220 


S.A. 


^1 29 228 


34 624 


7 094 


1 70 946 


W.A. 


1 13 520 


44 577 


6 311 


164 408 


Tas. 


39 172 


•1 2 099 


2 474 


53 745 


All 




(a) 


(b) 




States 


1 359 974 


598 690 


111 470 


2 070 134 


(a) 


Includes $875 000 recommended for non-systemic Disadvantaged 



Schools to be allocate^ in response to applications, 
(b) Includes SpeciaJ Projects, Program funds ol $36.5 million ' 
which mli be disbursed in accordance vyith the priorities 
determined by the Commission. The last column takes 
account of (a) am} (b). ^ / 

The grants artf distributed through six programs as 



follows: 



(Government Non-Government , , 
Program w &hoo , ft s chnfllq Joint 



Schools 



Total 



(a) 
(b) 
(O 
(d) 
(e) 
(0 
Ail 

Programs 



$'000 
694 173 
492 291 
19 990 
17 920 

578 600 



$'000 
460 024 
9 209 
8 970, 
4 030 

116 457 



*000 



17 040 
57 930 
36 500 



$'000 
154 197 
58 500 
46 000 
79 880 
36 500 
695 057 



1 259 974 



598^90 



111 470 



2 070 134 



(a) General Recurrent Grants 

(b) Disadvantaged Schools 

(c) Special Education 

(d) Services and Development 

(e) 4 Special Projects 

(T) Capita! Works Grants 



Inflation is causing difficulties, but the Commission reports 
there is no evidence that the Commission's expenditure is 
contributing to inflation or that teachers' salaries have in- 
creased at & rate greafcr than wages for the workforce 
generally and are eating up the Commission's funds. The 
Report claims the benefits of grants will only be achieved 
in real terms if there is no erosion of purchasing power. 
Thus there is need for regular supplementation to counter 
the effects of inflation. 

As the basic responsibility for the level of staff salaries 
rests with the States, the Commission considers it should 
not do anything wh^h might interfere with that responsib- 
ility. A Schools Price Index bas^d on price movements in> 
the school sector of education wUh be the basis for Calcul- 
ating future price changes. . ( 

The Commission believes provision for reimbursement 
against inflation should be linked with that Index and that 
increases beyond acceptable levels should not be the 
responsibility of .the Commonwealth Government. p 



In the 1976-78 period six programs will operate to channel 
funds to the schools.*- They are: 

General Recurrent Grants Program 

Capital Grants Program 

Disadvantaged Schools Program f • 

Special Education Program ' 
Services and Development Program 
Special Projects Program. 



Gmem! Recurrent Grants fyvgr&m 

Over SI 150m is proposed in this Program, which is intend- 
ed to cover staffing and other necessary recurrent resources 
for both government and non-government schools. This 
money is added to State government or non-government 
school funding, which is required to be maintained at levels 
equivalent to othose existing before the advent of direct 
Australian government funding in 1974. In order to be 
able to make valid comparisons of the needs of different . 
types and sizes of schools the Commission has constructed^ 
a Schools Recurrent Resources index (SRR1). This index 
takes account of such factors as the professional staffing 
level, the amount of other goods and services used, the , 
enrolment levels, size and type o£ school. For non-goveria- 
ment schools the level of recurrent cost subsidy will depend 
on the relative needs of the schools. Non-government 
school standard costs are a rising proportion of the average\ 
cost of government schools, so as to bring all schools to an > 
equivalent level by the target dates of 1980 for primary 
schools or 1982 for secondary schools mentioned earlier. 

Capital Grants Program 

Government schools: Although nearly $700 million has 
been proposed to refurbish established schools to provide 
new places, and to provide assistance for disadvantaged ' 
schools, special education, libraries, teacher housing and 
planning, this amount will only achieve a part of the uplift 
that many would like to see. The main reason for /this is 
that a mobile and expanding population places undue 
emphasis oh building for new enrolments, thus malting 
it necessary to spread capital resources thinly. The , • 
economic realities of the day make rapid improvement 
impossible. Nevertheless improvements are being 
achieved, in that school buildings are becoming more 
flexible and useful. Further improvement will be pro- 
moted by the setting up of a research team to study the 
application of technology to educational needs, and two 
per cent of building funds will be available for planning, > 
to encourage integrated" effective use of schools build- 
ings. "$4.5 million will be devoted to "moves for the 
community use of school buildings and there will be a 
determined move to improve teacher housing in the 
court try. The application 'of the funds will vary from * 
State to State according to the submitted plans that 
each made after surveying its needs. 
Non-government schools Building grants recommended 
for non-government schools amount to more than $116 v 
million. This sum includes over $2 million to meet 
outstanding claims for secondary school library projects 
undertaken before 1974, and up to $30 million for 
the provision of places for new pupil enrolments over 
the next three years. The remainder of this $116 million 
is intended iy provide substantial assistance for upgrading 
of facilities,/especially for disadvantaged schools, for 
libraries ana for residential accommodation for students" 
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who have to five away from home in order to receive 
an adequate education, ^commendations to the Com- 
mission concerning the allocation of funds among these 
pressing needs will be undertaken by the Planning and 
Finance Committees in the States and Territories. 

EMsGdvemtoged Schools Ffogrtsm 

This program continues at much the same level as in & 
1 974—75, but a main source of funds will be from the 
Gsnefol l&ecumrent Grants which authorities have afreod . 
to apply eoinsfetssitly with the ate of the Disadvantaged 
Schools Pro-am. Emphasis wBl be on involving the school 
itself in devising strategies tq meet the learning needs of 
children whose social circumstances make it more difficult 
for them to achieve at school. Task forces will continue " 
to assist tochers to develop {he skills necessary to work 
vAQ pupSs, parents and community groups to break down 
barriers to effective learning. A small secretariat may be 
attached to each State task force to facilitate research work. 
Some extension of the previous program will b^ undertaken 
by arranging for source non-systemic schools to receive 
Disadvantaged School funding and schools with 'pockets' of 
poor or migrant children wil be investigated to determine 
whether special provision should be made for them in the 
1979—81 trisuMMum. 

Specie! Education Fwgmm 

The tendency to categorise certain children as needing 
'special' Education which could not be provided in normal 
classrooms is coming under critical scrutiny. Segregation 
of physically or intellectually handicapped chM^ren not 
<mJy places these children in a position where their develop- 
ment may be jeopardised, but it implies a definition of 
normality that rejects overt difference. It is now thought 
to be better to tackle the problem by extending the capacity 
of , the normal classroom to cater for a broader spectrum of 



Many country areas are effectively without specialist 
Services to children and teachers. Extraordinary 
measures may be needed to attract and hold in these 
areas* such personnel as school psychologists, 
remedial teachers, speech therapists and advisory 
staff of all kinds. 



human »8G$ in an atmosphere where diversity is accepted 
as the norm. This is- not to deny that there is a small 
percentage of children — perhaps less than one per 
cent — wh$ could not benefit from inclusion in a normal 
clasoropm. Por the 1976-78 period, funding will be kept 
at the same standard as for 1974—75 in order that pro- 
vision may be^BiBde for the adaptatidn o£ schools and 
classrooms to cater for many handicapped children in 
normal classes am$ to train , specialist staff to assist plass 
tteadhers to cope with a wide range of need. Children in 
institutions will be educationally supported by fund- 
ing and there will fea funds available for the assumption 
of responsibility by Stute Education , Departments for 
special schopls that ele@ft to be taken over by government 
authorities. 

Services and Development jfogmm 

If schools are to respond adequately to the needs of the 

cWdren and communities toy service, they need the 
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support of professional and technical services and teachers 
need opportunity and encouragement to develop their 
professional capacities. The Commission has recommended 
grants o£^l3.9 million for support services and $48.2 
million for various Teacher Development activities in the 
1976-78 period. 

Services; The apprjjoch to provision of specialist support 
staff varies from State to State as the perception of need 
differs. Qtonisational patterns also difYer. The Commission 
proposes tfaflt each State set up a Joint Services Committee, 
s^presentative of all types of schools, to administer the . 
Services aspect of this Propam consistently with the ' 
following principles: N 

(a) Support services should be a response to the school's 
recognition of its needs and they should be schtool- 
based rather than centrally located.* 

(b) Specialists sliould work with teachers to improve 
the learning environment and extend the teacher's 
capacity to meet the needs of the children. 

(c) AD schools, government tmd non-governmenti should 
be served by* integrated programs of support. 1 

(d) As far as possible, oriprcisation and administration 
of services should be devolved to the regional level. 

(e) Existing levels of support services should t?e expanded 
by one-third by 1978. 

It is proposed that each State* set up a Joint Services 
Committee to fund priorities in the provision of services; to 
assist all schools to benefit from them and to co-ordinate 
activities with the Development Sectipn of the Program. The 
expansion of services to schools will enable them to increase 
their ability to cater for a wide range of student needs. 
Development: The 1974-75 Teacher Development Program' 
will be consolidated and extended during the triennium. 
Two book aims will be, firstly, to provide all those who « 
contribute to the functioning of the school with opportun- 
ities to develop their capacities and secondly to break down 
isolation — between schools,- between systems or between 
individuals. There is growing, recognition that the most • 
productive approach to development is to provide teachers 
themselves with the opportunity to define their needs and 
with the means to meet them through seminars, workshops, 
in-service courses, inter-school visits or by engaging specialist 
lecturers. Interaction between teachers, parents and com- 
munity groups is another facet of development experience. 

It seems certain that development activities are most 
productive when*they are initiated by the participants and 
are voluntarily engaged in. Difficulties on such scores as 
after-hours activities and accreditation for promotion need 
to be overcome. The Commission questions whether course 
credits need be geared jo promotion rights especially when 
pre-service training is sp extensive. Teachers need to re- 
appraise their concept /of professional status if they are 
not to limit the scope for staff development. 

Joint Development Committees will be set up_at State 
level with a supervisory role over similar bodies set up at 
regional level. This arrangement will promote a maximum 
of local organisation. 

The 'Program will also provide funding for .replacement 
of teachers on in-service courses, support for in-service 
centres, funds to train Aboriginal teaching aides and con- 
tinued funding for the establishment and suppojrt of locally 
run Education Centres. 

Because library services are now regarded as closely 
integrated with the rest of the school s educational services, 
' no separate program for library support has been recom- 
mer^led. Instead, the Commission intends to amal- 

/ 



gamate its , two Libraries Committees into one committee 
whose function will* be to ^dvise on policy and form guide- 
lines on library standards and use Funding of various 
library activities will be via the Services and Development 
Pn>gram, the Recurrent Grants Progrim and the Capital 
Program. Nongovernment school grants tor libra/y book- 
stock and equipment will be channelled through the 
State Planning and Finance Committee and funding trom 
'the Special Projects Program will enable an Australian 
Cataloguing Service for school libraries be >et up 

Speaa i Pfr*grttm 

Die rationale of the Program's 'Innovations* h * 
that change will only be worthwhile if it is initiated by 
those involved in it. Hie success ok. the 1^74 75 Pro- 
mam in stimulating the imagination and enthusiasm of 
teachers^ prompts the Commission to continue a school 
level program at an increased rate of funding. $5 million 
per year will he devoted to worthwhile projects submitted > 
by teachers, parents, pupils or others. Priority in funding 
will be given to projects thai promote developments that 
are consistent with the- aims and principles of the Com- 
mission. Thus -emphasisMn the 1 c >70 7K period should 
be on projects that aim to 

improve learning ot basic skills, 
meet the needs of disadvantaged children, 6 
explore ways to 'open up' the school, 
involve students in decision making, 
integrate 'special* children into ordinary classes, 
help handicapped children get employment, 
1 promote cultural pluralism, 
. meet the special needs ol Aboriginal children; 
. compensate for isolation, 
.. bring school and community closer together; 
. promote the feasibility of recurrent education, 

reduce the disadvantage of girls; , 
. cater for children with special skills. 

In addition to the school level projects the Commission 
will fund a number of important national "level projects to 
a total cost of $3 nullion in the trienmum. $11 million 
has been allocated for projects at system and regional level, 
thus continuing and extending this facet of t the 1974-75 
Program. The Commission, systems or regional authorities 
may initiate proposals. Special Interest Centres, to cater 
for the needs of children with special talents, and Unlimited 
Schools to extend educational services by the use of audio- 
visual and printed-word media are two initiatives already 
mooted. To continue and develop special areas of action- 
research, an amount of $7.5 million will be provided. Typ- 
/ , teal qreas of activity would be: 

. education for Aborigines; . ^ 1 

. country education; 
* . the school and the community; 
. education of migrants; 

recurrent 'education; 
. education of girls. 

' The total value o£ the Program for the triennium will be 
$36.5 million. ^ 



SUMMARY OF GRANTS FOR (GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 
1976 TO 1978 N 
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(^nenil Recurrent 



Queensland 
$'000 



<ieneial« support 




J 01 612 


Country education 




7 280 


(Tiild migrant education ■ 




1 092 
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Spec lal Ed uca tion 










: 95n 


hervic es 4Ad Develop ms n * 
Residential centres 








200 


Aboriginal development 




600 


Library resources 




2 1 17 


Capital (Grants 






(General buildings 




72 48 1 / 


Disadvantaged schools 




2 470 


Library facilities 




* »5 582 


Special education 




3 719 


Teacher housing 




4 002 


Student accommodation 




780 


Community involvement 




585 


IOIAL ' * 




210 508 
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SUMMAJRY OK GRANTS RECOMMENDED TOR PROGRAMS 
AVAJLABLL I OR ALL SCHOOLS, 1976 TO 1978 



'Program 



Queensland 



Special Education t 

Children in institutions 

Staff training 

Staff replacement ' 
Services and Development 

Provision of services 

Staff 

Facilities 
Training of specialists 
" Training o 

Replacement 
Development activities 
Education Centres 

General support 

Facilities 



J 



$'000 
328 
347 
1 734 



195 

440 
2 200 
2 347 

734 
734 

10 907 



8 

7 



